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FOR THE CASKET. 


LAST LAY. 


Portr ‘yam 


LOVE’S 


BY WM. R. LINDSAY. 


“She sang of Love —and ere the last echo of her voice had 
ceased to Sound through the close room, her bosom ceased to 
throb — she was dead!—a victim to the perfidy of an un- 


worthy Lover.” 


Mournful the song arose 
Upon the balmy air— 
From lips, whose tones might ne'er disclose 
The pain that lingered there. 
Death rent the heart with fearful throe, 
And left his impress on that fair young brow. 


It was her bridal morn, 
And flowers scatter’d round, 
Plaucked from their stems—of beauty shorn, 
Lay scentless on the ground — 
Whilst low, and sweet, and tremutously 
Arose Love's Lay, replete with melody. 


It was the song of Love— 
Love plighted — unredeem’d — 
And asits notes of sadness, soar’d above, 
A seraphim she seemed. 
Nor tear—-nor sigh — nor murmuring went forth, 
To still the pangs that snatch’d her from the ear‘h. 


But soft her voice was heard — 
As on her couch she lay — 
: And trath and wisdom filled each word 
Of Love’s last lay! 
Betrayed in youth—-abandoned and denied — 
She sang of love, and with the echo — died. 


FOR THE CASKET. 
TWILIGHT. 
Twilight serene, I love thy hour 
Of calm repose, of tranquil rest, 


When no dark cloud is seen to lower 
Around the bright horizon's crest. 


1 love to watch the first lone star 
That glitters in the vault of blue, 
When e’en a vapor doth not mar 
Its bright, its beauteous, golden hue. 


I love to watch the first faint gleam 
Of other stars, altho’ less bright, 

As one by one they fain would seem 
To eclipse that ONE, with lesser light. 


I love the hour when Nature seems 
So sweetly to embrace repose, 

When Life with sunny brightness beams, 
And nought reminds me of its woes. 


I love to sit alone and gaze 
Till the last ray of light’s extinct, 
Till long have fled the Sun's bright rays, — 
It is the the hour I love to THINK. 


*Tis then, on other days and years, 
On scenes and visions long since flown, 
Fond Memory lingers,—e’en tho’ tears 
Barst forth at tho’t of hopes o’erthrown. 


HELEN, 
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seemed to falter, while his eyes were expressive only of deep 
dejection — “perchance to days of unmitigated sorrow, for me, 
and —and death!" 

“Death!” exclaimed Hellena, “what mean you, Mr. Ro- 
land?” 


“That I cannot survive the destroyal of my brightest hopes.” 
“But are you really serious, in this, Mr. Roland?” 


“Serious, Hellena' 


Original Cate. 


HELLENA ASHTON. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT, AUTHOR OF THE “UNKNOWN COUN- 
TESS,” “SECRET RORBER,” “LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” ETC. 


repeated he, apparently much affected 
——“serious! do you then doubt me still? Alas, that it should 


| 
| ever have come to this!” and he pressed his hands to his tem- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26, 





“TItisvery poetic; but I fancy the lady is ideal.” 
“Notso; she is of terrestrial origin.” 

“Indeed; did I ever behold her?” 

“I think you have seen her.” 


| ples. 
“Where does she reside!” 
| 


“Tam sorry to give you pain, Mr. Roland—but a solemn 
duty to myself, compels me to say that I am no longer free 
— that I am sacredly bound te another.” 

“To another!” exclaimed Roland, and his features under- 
| went a singular change;— ‘no! no! do not say that, Hellena, 
I beg —I entreat of you!” 

“I cannot unsay it; ‘tis too true.” 

“Ha! you say Too true. You would have it otberwise!” 


“In the place of her nativity, Cincinnati.” 

“Indeed; pray tell me her name!” 

“Why are you thus curious!” 

“O, a woman's curiosity, you know,” replied Hellena, archly. 
“1 fear it would offend, to tell you her name.” 

‘-Not at all, sir.” 


| 

| 
: 4 Tae | and Roland spoke rapidly, and bent on her a searching look. 
“wey rs SEE take no offence T" | Hellana remamed mute, with her eyes cast to the floor. 
“t 40, aucately. = | “Ah! yes, Hellena,” continued Roland — ‘you do not 
| 


“Well, then, her name is —— 


bd 4 i td } o- *s . 
‘What! | ment of impulse; if so, but tell him thus, and if he be gener- 


“ > a / dad a P 1 
Hellena Ashton‘ ; | ous, he will not hold you to it. Is he wealthy?” 
Hellena started to her feet— the blood rushed quickly over | > 


; 1 | “He is not.” 
her features — her heart beat rapidly —her eyes flashed fire. “Then I fear a motive, other than love, prompted him to 
«Sir!— Mr. Roland” — 


, , y |} ask your band.” 
“Nay, Miss Ashton” — interrupted Roland, cooly ---*take | 


no offence; it was your own curiosity that drew from me a 


; love him; your vow may bave been wrung from you in a mo- 





” 


“If I thoughtso—” returned she, abstractedly —“but no! 


,uo! I will not impute to Lawrence Granby so base a mo- 


secret you would not, otherwise, have known —at least, not | tive.” 


at present. “You surprise me, Miss Ashton; is it the poor Granby | 


| have fora rival? Is it he that is to be the future husband ot 
the most accomplished and wealthy heiress in Cincinnati!” 
“You know him then?” asked Hellena, quickly. 


“By report, only. I never had the HONOR of an introduc- 
Am I accountable for the emotions awakened in | tign.” 


Hlellena seemed embarrassed, she knew not what reply to 
make. 

“But now that you know my secret, Hellema, why let it 
offend ¢ 


yourself? 


Is it a crime for me to love a beautiful being like 


my heart, from gazing ep your soul-reaching eyes? Can } 


” 


“Do you know any ill of him, Mr. Roland?” 


“No! furthermore, than he is considered a presumptuous 
“Hold, sir!” interrupted Helleoa — “Mr. Roland, this must | 


youth; and that you will not raise yourself in the esteem of 
not, cannot be!” 


| your friends, or the world, by uniting yourself with him.” 
vy hy 4 ee . ” . : 
Aud why may it not be, Miss Ashton? | “I have sometimes had such thoughts, myself,” said Hellena, 


musingly. 


“Because — because” — 
Reet ny eg ages Rope, Helieaa gp, Sn) Cove 99 | “Then wherefore should you throw yourself away? No! 
ia Sa a id aie best, Knaey,.Pors APSR 90. fame "| no! think better of it, Hellena, —think better of it. I have 
“Long!” Mr. Roland, exclaimed Hellena, in surprise —“I “a ee A erery eae r yas by al oy 
never saw you until last evening, when you were introduced | 0 oa Veet ee 
to me at the party and now, the very day following, do you | : , 


df 3 : ‘ | For a few minutes Hellena made no reply; the color came 
come here to insult me by professing love — basing it upon | Ps f ‘ ; 

a ‘ and left her face, alternately —while it was plainly evident 
the falsehood of length of time. ? ’ 


: 5 . he 1 was y ; tending thoughts. 
As Hellena spoke, she turned away with a haughty air, and | a iy harrow od by contending thong tied 
‘ | ticed all the workings of her features, and a smile of satisfac- 


f ” tion stole over his own. 
“Flutter on, proud bird!” mentaly ejaculated Roland; and | “Come, Hellena—dearest Hellena—may I not call you 
for a moment, his very lips paled with suppressed passion, and | 44, 


he ground his teeth together — while a dark sinister expres- | 


Roland no- 


resumed her seat by the window. 


? come, consent to be mine.’ 
“No! Mr. Roland, it cannot be,” 


sion passed athwart his features, as we sometimes see a black | “Do you refuse me, then?” 


cloud suddenly obscure the sun. ‘Flutter on, proud bird — 


“I dare not do otherwise,” 
but the net is already woven that shall yet entangle thee, and | Roland started to his feet; his features flushea with anger 
then thy proud spirit SHALL be tamed.” | 


“DARE not,” repeated he, scornfully —- “beware! Hellena, be- 
This expression was not seen by Hellena, and ere her eyes ware!” 

again turned upon him, the features of Roland had assumed a “What mean you by these insults and threats, sir;” and 

far different cast, and she beheld only a look of humble sor- , Hellena rang a small bell that was near her hand. 

row. The next moment a servant entered the room, 


“Your orders, lady,” said he respectfully. 


“You accuse me wrongfully, Hellena” —said he, in a de- ' 

jected tone — “when I say that I have loved you, long, I speak | “Shew this gentlewan out.” ' ; 

but the truth. I see you look for an explanation, and I will| “Never!” cried Roland, drawing a pistol, and stamping his 

give it. You may never yourself have seen me until last eve- foot in rage. “Never, Miss Ashton, will I leave this house 

ning, but I have watched you hours together, when you knew alive, but by my own free will!” : 

it not. Long ere our introduction, were your beautiful fea-| Hellena turned ghastly pale, while the servant, trembling 
with fright, hastily disappeared, 


tures engraved upon my heart.” 
“Bat to what does all this tend, Mr. Roland?” “Now, lady, we are once more alone —listen! You have 





“J know not, Miss Ashton; perchance” —and his voice j only to make your choice — marry me, or become a beggar.” 











— 
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“What mean you, fiend!” cried Hellena, passionately. 

“Nay, fiend is a very strong term; however, as it suits my 
purpose to let you say what you choose, I pass it by. But 
you are too proud, Miss Ashton— altogether too proud. I 
will a secret unfold, that once unfolded, shall lessen it.” 

At this instant the door suddenly opened, and three or four 
stout fellows entered. 

«That is he!” cried one — “seize him!" 

“Ha! is this your game!” said Roland, with flashing eyes, 
as he cocked his pistol. “Has the boldest of your number 
made his peace in the other world’ if not, I advise him to do 
so; for, solemnly, I swear, the first who dares to approach 
shall change time for eternity! Bid them retire, Hellena” —- 
continued he, cooly, turning to her—*bid them retire; you 
know we can talk much better alone, and I have a word for 
your private ear.” 

To the astonishment of all, save Roland, Hellena did as she 
was requested. Once more alone, Roland turned to her, and 
said; 

Pray be seated.” 

Hellena pale and trembling, from some terrible foreboding, 
reluctantly complied with his request. 

“Thank you’’ said Roland, taking another seat, “this is as it 
should be, Miss Ashton. There isno need of pride, not the 
beast.” 

“But the secret —" gasped Helena. 

“Ah! yes— I had forgotten; yes, the secret. Well, did 
you ever hear your late venerable father mention a will that 
existed prior to the one made in your favor?” 

For some moments Hellena, choked with strange wild 
thoughts, could not reply. At length she stammered forth — 

“What — what if I have, or have not!” 

“Why, if the former, you will readily understand me; if the 
latter, it may perhaps require some little explanation, that is 
all.” 


sed, Roland seated himself with an air of self consequence, at| backwards —threw up his hands, while his eyes dilated to 
the same time remarking, in a familiar tone: their widest extent. 
“You seem busily engaged this morning, friend Sharkly ?” “You seem astonished, Mr. Sharkly.” 
“Yes, Mr. Roland, I have some little business on hand ;” and “Surely, you are not in earnest about this marriage, Mr. Rol- 
he stroked his chin —a habit somewhat peculiar to him, when | and.?’ 
pleased — with a proud look. “Never more so.” 
“I have called a little before the time mentioned, as you per- “Sharkly looked at him intently, fora moment, and theo 
ceive, said Roland.” for once in his hife, burst into a hearty laugh. 
“A little, yes, Mr Roland —three weeks.” “Why do you laugh?” asked Roland, sharply. 
“Well, I suppose it matters not much. Have you secured “I — I cannot help it, indeed 3 cannot;” and again Shark}y 
the will?” burst forth afresh. “The idea of a man’s robbing a woman, 
“J have.” and then marrying her. 


‘Where was it found?" 
“Among 4 file of papers, in the mansion of Hellena Ashton.” 


Why what is she good for, when 
her money's gone? Who ever heard of a good looking weal- 
thy young man, like you, marrying a woman wiibout money 2’ 
“It is a singular proceeding, I will admit.” 
“Singular, Mr. Roland, why it is perfectly astonishing! In 
all ny experience in law, I never heard of such a case .” 


“How did you procure it?” 

‘-Let me alone for such things, Mr. Roland,” replied Shark- 
ly, while his eyes twiukled, and a grin of exultation stole over 
his features. “We lawyers have a way of doing such things.” 

“SOME of you have, I know. 
doubtless. 
how did you procure it?” 


“Well, well, enough of this!” exckaimed Roland, rather im- 


y © - . a > . . . - 
You are one of that class, patiently —“I have my end in view, of course. 


But one thing, 
Mr. Sharkly, I must caution you to beware of your tongue. 
Never lisp a word of what has passed between us, on pain ot 
“W hy, you see, I happened to learn Miss Ashton needed a} your life.” 


But you have not answered my interrogation — 





FAITHFUL servant, and { took particular pains to recommend “QO, asto that, lam dumb as the Roman Statues.” 


one in whom I had implicit confidence.” At this instant, a light tap was heard on the door. 
“Come in,” said Sharkly. 


The door opened, and a servant entered- 


“Ah! yes, [ understand; and he, out of pure gratitude, of 
course, procured you the papers.” 

“Bless you, Mr. Roland, you are good at divining.” 

“Perhaps so; though it needs no great skill to read you Mr. 
Sharkly, when one has got the title page by heart.” 

“Ha, ha! you are funny, Mr. Roland.” 

“Asinay be. But the will and records of Hellena?” 

“Have not been destroyed,” replied Sharkly; it was only 
last night I got the other in my possession.” 

“So late?” 


As he did so. 
Roland immediately turned his back, and appeared to be exaus- 
ining the books in the cases. 

“Is this, Mr. Ethan Sharkly’s office?” enquired he, looking 
curiously around. 

“Tam Ethan Sharkly; what is your business?’ 

‘Here is a note for you sir ;” and he handed Sharkly a smali 
strip of paper, on which were traced a few lines with a pencil 
Sharkly ran his eye over it, and the next instant said - 





**Proceed sir! I understand.” 
“Well, then, this will, I speak of, was drawn in faver of Gar- 


rick Herland and his heirs. That will was never destroyed — | 


yours has been. Garrick Herland is dead. His son Frederick 
Herland, is living. By marrying me you can retain your 
property, otherwise it will pass from you.” 

“But this Ido not understand — what has my marriage with 
you to do with it?” 

“I am Frederick Herland.” 


“Gracious Heavens! cried Hellena, gasping for breath, I see | right; and now all that 1s wanting, is the destroyal of the oth- 


— I see it all!” 

“Well, I am glad of it; then you can the sooner determine 
how to act. Will younow be mine, and roll in wealth—er will | 
you marry Granby and starve? There isa chance fora choice. | 
If you consent to be mine, the arguments I have used to per- | 
suade you todo so, shall never be known;” and a smile of | 
fiend-like exultation played around his mouth. 

“But why should you wish to marry me, Mr Roland?" for | 
Roland we shall still continue to call him. 

“Because I love you.” 

“Tis false!" said Helena, bitterly. 

“Suit yourself, lady, so you give me a speedy answer.— | 
Time wears.” 

“But I cannot decide yet; give me time for deliberation." 

“Enough ! name it.” 

“Two months.” 


“Yes! you see Hellena was away at a party, and I managed, “Tell your Mistress I will be with her, presently.” 


| by disguising myself as a servant, to call and see my friend and The servant bowed, and retired. 
| fellow serving man — you understand ?” 

“Ay,ay, understand. But the will where is it?” 

| “Here! replied Sharkly; and walking to one of his cases 
he opened a door —touched a secret spring, when a small 
pannel flew back, leaving am aperature, from which he drew 


“Here it is;” and he handed it to Rol- 


“You were right, Mr. Roland ;” said Sharkly as the servant 
disappeared. ‘This note is from Miss Ashton. 
ly hurriedly written, and the paper seems wet.” 

“With tears, perhaps ;” remarked Roland, as he took it frons 
Shark}y’s hand. It contained but a few syllables, aod ran 
thus :— 


It is evident- 





and. 


forth a parchment. 


' ter of an hour since; and, in a moment of rashness, I told her 





“Too long, by half.” 

“A month, then.” 

“Be it so;” and Roland rose from his seat. “I will now 
leave you to your own thoughts. A month, Hellena, amonth— 
remember!’ and the next moment, to her great relief, Roland 
had disappeared. 

For some momerts Hellena stirred not — moved not — spoke 
not; but like a marble statue, sat, with folded hands, and 
eyes fixed on vacancy. “Oh, God!” exclaimed, she at length, 
with a burst of emotion; “Oh, God! has it come to this!” and 
she buried her face in her hands, and wept. 

CHAPTER VWI. 
“Nay, nay, dear sir it mast be done — 
By such like deeds the game is won.” 

There was a proud smile of satisfaction resting on the features 
of Roland, as he passed into the street, and walking to Main, 
with a rapid pace, he turned the corner, and was soon knock- 
ing on the door of Sharkly’s office. 

“Come in” said a voice, and the next moment these two wor- 
thys were greeting each other with a kindly “good morning.’’ 
Sharkly,.on the entrance of Roland, was seated at a table 


“So, so,” said the latter, as he ran his eye over it—*so, so, all 


er, and the records, aud your part will have been fulfilled.” 
“That shall be accomplished in due time, Mr. Roland.” 
“But it must be done to night.” 
“To night! Mr. Roland,” uttered. Sharkly — opening his 
small black eyes to their utmost extent — ‘to-night !” 
“Ay, to-night! I have just left Hellena, myself, not a quar- 


her will had been destroyed.” 
“Why, how could you be so imprudent,Mr. Roland?” 


, 


“That is my basiness.’ 
“A-he—m, yes”’ 
“She will most likely send for yon —” continued Roland — 
“to learn the truth of my statement. You must put her off.” 
‘Leave that to me; leave that to me, Mr. Roland ’;” and 
Sharkly's eyes brightened with a cunning look. 
“Those records, as | said before, must, if possible, be des- 
troyed to-night!” 
“If possible, they shall be.” 
“What think you of Hellena, asa woman Mr. Sharky?” 
asked Roland, after a pause; “what think you of her looks?” 
“Why, she is beautiful, very beautiful;” replied Sharkly. 
“What think you of her as a wife, Mr. Sharkly?” 
“A wife! Mr. Roland? Surely you don't og 
“Never mind,’ interrupted Roland — “I did not ask youa 
question to have it answered by asking another.” 
“Well, then, I do not know what to think; [ama poor 
Woman isan article I have never 





judge in such matters. 
dealt in.” 

“Very likely” returned Roland, with an ironical smile and 
tone of voice ; “your beauty is none the most fascinating to the 
fairer sex. 

“Never, sir! 


Did you ever get in love?” 
Never did anything so fvolish;’” replied 
Sharkley, with stoical gravity. 

“So I thought;” returned Roland, dryly. Love, Mr. Sharky, | 
is of minor importance between’ such-men as you and my- 
self; however, I intend to marry Hellena Ashton.” 








writing — with a somewhat voluminous Mss, lying befure him. 
As he saw his new visitor, he rose, with becoming defference 
and handed hima chair. After the first salutations had pas- 


© . . ~ } 
Had a thunder-bolt suddenly strack in their midst, Sharkly | 
would scarcely have exhibited more astonishment, than at | 


the annunciation of Roland. He took two or three steps | 
t 





“Mr. Sharkly.— 
Business of a very urgent nature, induces 


me to solicit your immediate attendance at my residence.— 


Complying, you will greatly eblige, yours, 
HELLENA ASHTON.” 
“Short, and to the point;” remarked Roland, casually.— 


“That is the way I like to see letters indited; it shows taste, 
decidedly. 


will leave you. 


Well, as my present purpose is accomplished, & 
Remember my instructions!" 

“Nothing shall be forgotten, Mr. Roland.” 

With a slight bow, Roland disappeared. 

Sharkly put his papers to rights — passed out— locked 
his door, and was soon wending his way to the residence o! 
Miss Ashton. A few minutes,and he was seated in her pres- 
Hellena was pale, and much agitated. The look of 
pride, she generally wore, had now dissappeared from her fea- 


ence. 


tures altogether. 


“You sent for me, Miss Ashton, I believe; remarked! 
Sharkly, who forsome time, had waited in vain, for her 
to open the conversation. 

“Yes!” replied she, hesitatingly —“business of great mo- 
ment, to myself, required your presence.” 

“‘T am all attention. ’ 

“The —the will of my Mate father—” Hellena paused ; she 
dared not make the enquiry. 

“Well, Miss Ashton,” returned Sharkly, coolly, “what of 
it?” 

“Js stilhin your possession?’’and she gazed on him in breath 
less earnest. 

“Certainly, Miss Ashton.” 

Hellena breathed freer—a flusly of joy passed ower her 
features. 

“Thank you — thank you, for your truly joyful intelligence.” 

“Why truly joyful, Miss Ashton? Ido not understand you!” 
said Sharkly, apparently much surprised. ‘Have I not ever 
had it in my possession since the death of your former law- 
yer?” 

“But I have heard strange news of late—or rather, I shoul 


| say, Ehave been dreaming ;” added Hellena quickly, for already 


she felt half ashamed of her fears. 
“Dreaming, eh! and pray what did you dream?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED ON PAGE 41.) 
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FOR THE CASKET. 
SELF-COMMAND. 
NO. 2. 
BY L. A. HINE. 


There are few who govern themselves under all circum- 
stances. This is truly astonishing when we reflect that all 
Why is 
it that almost every person occasionally finds himself the 


our dearast interests depend upon our self-control. 


play-thing of his passions! Why is it that man will so de- 
grade himself as to become enraged against his neighbor, do 
any thing unjust to his fellow, or indulge in low conversation? 
Maxy seem to think it a manifestation of bravery to talk abu- 
sively of, and defy with curses and valorous swinging of 
clenched fists, him who has been imprudent in word or deed. 
Verily, they are mistaken simpletons, and generally the silliest 
cowards that walk. They are, in the first place destitute of 
all true moral courage, or they would not become enraged 
when an act of kindaess would “heap coals of fire on the 
heads” of their abusers; and in the second place he wants 
physical courage, for his legs generally get his body speedily 
out of the way when danger bends his blood-red eye upon 
One has proved himself weak in treating another in 
an ungentlemaniy manner; and he in turn exhibits a greater 


him. 
weakness in his reseutment. Such a person stands in the 
Herborean bog, and the more he flounders the deeper he sinks. 

These remarks apply to the duelist. The “code of hon- 


or” is the code of rank cowardice. It requires a man to 
stand up and be shotat like a dog by a ruffian, because he 
had not courage enough to pass by, as a thing of straw, the 
senseless speech or low conduct of a person destitute of all 
“Sir, that’s an in- 


dignity. “Sir, you are no gentleman.” 


sult — draw and defend.” He does draw and kills you, there- 
by proving, according to the “code,” his assertion, which you 
had proved before by exposing yourself to the thrusts of one 
destitute of the &rst atributes of a gentieman. 

A man who is wronged and curses the wrong doer, had bet- 
ter curse his parents for falsely educating him, and then curse 
himself for betraying the same weakness, and rave at his own 
There is no 
ingratitude so enormous, in the public view, as ingratitude to 
But man. does not think of the deep odium he casts 
on their memory by not retaming a uniform self-command. 


parents for not giving him a better discipline. 
parents. 


See that youth, covered all over, by his vices, with “wounds 
and bruises and putrifying sores;”’ his eye is growing heavy, 
his countenance dull, and the light of his ‘soul is fast dying 
eut: he is a monument of parental neglect —a walking pro- 
fanation of the shades of his youthful protectors, who should 


’ have enabled him to acquire and maintain a constant suprem- 


acy over himself. 

Every ungoverned person, after a fit of rage, feels himseif 
abased, and acknowledges that it would have been far mere 
pleasurable to have reposed on his dignity. But not accus- 
tomed to look at these matters in their true light, he is car- 
ried, unawares, away from himself —the garment of his man- 
hood is cast off and he assumes the character of an inferior 
animal. 

But do you say, you will not endure an insult and your ene- 
my shall feel the violence of your indignation and wrath? You 
little know what constitutes an insult. Suppose an unprinci- 
pled blackguard calls you every thing indecent; would you 
attempt to chastise or take any notice of him! He might con- 
quer you in the contest and then your humiliation would be 
complete — being trampled like worthless stuff under the feet 
of a blackguard. 
but such an one will never do so while he maintains a proper 
self-command, and he will be ever ready to apologise for his 
eonduct while off his guard. An individual who will not thus 
apologise proves himself no gentleman, with whom to have 
any thing more to do, would degrade you. 

There is a sense of justice in the mind of every one; and 
when it has been violated in his intercourse with others, it 


It requires a gentleman to give an insult; 


will be ever ready in moments of coolness to repair the wrong 
nuless the injured has sought, or attempted to seek, revenge. 
Revenge and justice are totally incompatible, — while one is 
in, the other is out— no justice can prevail where vengeance 
reigns. 

But do you consider it humiliating to apologise and ask 
forgiveness of your injured neighbor? That is another weak- 
ness in you—your head is wrong. He alone acts as aman 
and proves the gentleman who is willing in every case to take 
all the blame upon himself and make a proper atonement. 
Man never appears so noble as when occupying this position. 





How happy would be the practical operation of these sim- 
ple principles! All ill-feeling, malice and hatred would be 
done away ; the social converse of the people would be pleas- 
ant, and by their union and harmony the cause of virtue and 
happiness would be advanced. 

How ridiculous, this thing of getting angry! See two indi- 
viduals —a word passes between them —their eyes flash fire, 
the blood suffuses their countenances, they gnash their teeth 
aad clench their fists; — anon they fly at each other like two 
ravenous wolves—and then the pulling of hair, scratching, 
and gouging, and pounding until their rage has evaporated 
with their strength. The result is, they get black eyes and 
bruised faces which they are ashamed to exhibit in public, and 
consequently remain at home for a time reflecting on their | 
degradation. They then discover that a few grains of self- | 
commaad would have saved them much trouble and main- | 
tained their manhood untarnished. 








2 pes eee ' 
FOR THE CASKET. 
L’ESPERANCE. | 
BY GkO, HATCH. 
When Lucifer, the fallen Son of the Morning, was permit- 
ted to intrude among the fairy bowers of Eden, and with his | 
specious reasoning and accursed wiles seduce the erring pa- 
rents of our race, one boon alone did Heaven vouchsafe, one | 
blessing give, to operate as an equivalent for all (hat they had 
lost. 





That boon and blessing was the angel Hope. She alone, 
of all the angelic choir of Paradise, still sojouras with us. She | 
alone, young, lovely, beautiful as ever, yet continues to en- | 
courage, cheer, sustain us; to infuse new life within our! 
drooping souls while here on earth, and indicate unerringly a | 
brighter world beyond. \ 

W hen again the sons of men fell under the delusions of the 
arch betrayer— when they forgot their God and altogether | 
went astray, then, sad and grieving, this fair angel fled; earth | 
sank beneath the avenging power of Justice, and the world 
was drowned. — But she returned again, still pity ing and kind | 
When the dove sprang forth from the ark of the | 
only just Noe, and spread her wings over the wide waste of | 
waters, bright, pure, unsullied as of erst, beamed once more | 


} 


the star of Hope. The small, bright light, which had guided | 





as ever. 


the Patriarch through his eventful career up to that time, rose | 
then brilliant and full to the view of the faithful, never again 
to disappear but in the blaze of Eternity. 

It has, ever since that moment, been the guiding light of all 
mankind. Like tournesol to the sun, our eyes forever seek it. | 
From thenceforth has it shone with undiminshed brilliance | 
through the gloom, which, like a robe, enwraps the human 
'—there has been one 


mind. “Sunlight upon Judea’s hills! 
There was a time when proud men’s hearts did 


exception. 
quail and tremble abjectly, and graves gave up their dead; 
when rocks were rent asunder, and all nature stood aghast at 
man’s atrocity. Hope wouLp have fled, had not Jehovah's 
arm withheld her. Since that eventful hour, our guardian an- 
gel hath indeed been with us; since then her talisman hath 
glittered on the forehead of the world with scarce an inter- 
mission. 

There isa sort of universal magic in the name of this divin- 
ity, which certainly attaches to few others; a kind of general 
applicability to all the wants of sad humanity. For the be- 
wildered mariner, it is an ever present Pharos; and for the 
weary pilgrim in his darkest hour, a most soothing ignis fatuus 
at least, sustaining weary nature, when inextricably lost, be- 
nighted. ‘The care-worn, through its medium, descry, while 
yet afar off, their reward, and dream of the fresh and fair 
leaves which are blooming in the distant domain. 

Hope, like the rainbow, is an emblem of a covenant between 
man and his Maker; the one arose out of the flood, the other 
was born in paradise: the one is limited to an especial favor, 
while the other fills immensity. Hope proves man is immor- 
tal, or that Heaven is unjust. We live, we move, we act, not 
for the present, but for the future. If, then, there is no fu- 
ture, sadly do we err. An expectation of eventual blessed- 
ness, or an unbroken ease, incites us all; encouraging to vir- 
tue, and increasing the aggregate of human happiness, ‘tis 
true; yet if we hope in vain for more than this, deceit is all— 
existence is a fable. 

Finally, Hope is the mainspring of our life, and an anchor 
to the soul in death; the moving principle which fills the 
mechanism of the mind, and the stay of sinking hearts when 
life begins to dim. Whether she point to wealth or fame, 
ease or preferment, she is ever before us to console in afflic- 
tion, cheer in adversity and invigorate our energies. The 
mechanic and trader, the rich and the poor, the high and the 


ment to the stolid or despairing, she rears high aloft a dazzling 
banner, on the waving folds of which is seen portrayed what- 
ever most their hearts desire; she tells us all to press onward, 
and we shall succeed in every enterprise; to give our mind to 
the accomplishment of each particular pursuit, and we shall 
yet be crowned with honor. 


The path of those whose hopes are linked with moderation 
in desire, and industry in action, shall be strewn with ever- 
blooming flowers; and visions bright and happiness untaint- 
ed, shall come over them in ful! fruition. 


“Hope on, hope ever! —by the sudden springing 
Of the green leaves which winter hid so long, 
And by the bursts of triumphant singing, 
After cold silent months, the woods ameng, 
Aad by the rending of the frozen chains, 
Which bound the rippling rivers on their plains. 


“Deem not these words are light or idly spoken, 
Or, like a lovely song, to Jeave no trace ;— 
No; when the gloom which wraps the world is broken, 
And the full day-spring rises on our race, 
Then shall the mists a glorious scene disclose, 
And the wild desert blossom as the rose.” 
New YorK, Apris, 1846. 





The following beautiful poem, from the pen of one of our 
highly esteemed poetical contributors, first made its appear: 
ance, we believe, some two years since, in the Cincinnati 
Chronicle; and we feel assured that every reader, possessing 
a spark of the Promethean fire, will thank us for its re-publica- 
tion. —[ Ep. 


THE WHITE STEED OF THE PRAIRIES. 
. 
BY MRS. SOPHIA H. OLIVER. 


‘He has been known to pace a mile in less than two min- 
utes, and can keep up at this rate hour after hour. Large 
sums have been offered to any one who would catch him, and 
the attempt has frequently been made, but he still roams his 
native prairies in freedom, solitary and alone.” 

[Sanra Fe Expepirion. 
Where the broad prairie kiss'd the horizon of blue, 
Like a snow-flake of winter he broke on the view; 
One moment — and onward, with arrowy speed, 
Majestic sped by us, the wild Prairie steed. 


There was life. joyous life, in the glance of his eye, 
There was freedom untam'd in his proud bearing high, 
The tramp of his feet on that green flowery sea, 

Scarce bent the wild prim-rose that grew on the lea. 


Like the plume of a chief on the proud battle plain, 

On the free laughing winds, stream’d his white flowing 
mane, 

And the eagle afar in his cloud-palace high, 

To the voice of the wild steed made joyous reply. 


The blue singing stream flashing bright in the sun, 
On its diamond-like waves bore him gracefully on; 
One moment —and far in the dim distant blue, 
The Steed of the Prairies, had pass’d from the view. 


The Eagle still soar'd in his path to the sun, 
The bright river rush'd in wild majesty on, 
When again in the distance be rose to the view 
Like a white-pinion’d bark on an ocean of blue. 


The chamois that springs o’er the bold mountain height, 
The free bird that cleaves the blue air in his flight, 
And the wild forest deer—in their lightning-like speed 
Are laggardly all—to the wild Prairie Steed! 


O! still. may the chase of the spoiler be vain, 
May thy proud curving neck never bend to the rein, 
But child of the prairie, unshackled, and free, 

May thy native Savannas thy wide empire be! 


O Genius! how like the proud steed in his flight 
Thou spurnest the earth in thy glory, and might, 
With sun-girdled brow, and broad wings unconfin’d 
Thy empire is Nature! thy home is the mind! 





If there be a pleasure on earth. which angels cannot enjoy, 
and which they might almost envy man the possession of, it is 
the power of relieving distress. If there be a pain which 
devils might pity man for enduring, it is the death-bed reflec- 
tion that we have possessed the power of doing good, but that 
we have abused and perverted it to purposes of ill.—Lacon. 





humble, hear alike her inviting voice. As an induce- 
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CHASED BY A BEAR. 
BY B. ST. JAMES FRY. 
“You've heard of bear fights, boys! Now try every fellow | 
here, just hold your tempers, and hear your uncle say a word 
or two, on that subject,” | 
“Go it, Uncle Bill! and if it is firstrate, we will treat.” ex- | 


claimed half a dozen listners, drawing their chairs closer to the 
old veteran who had proposed the “yarn.” We had often 
listened to the tales of the old settlers, and with our usual in- | 
terest excited, took a seat. 
state — even the bar-keeper leaned forward over the counter | 
to hear the old settler. 


The bar room was soon in a quiet | 


“Uncle Bill,” as he was familiarly termed by all who had | 
seen him more than once, was a curious specimen of human 
nature; no one had ever learned from whence he came; whe- 
ther he had been married, or anything personal. He would 
talk with you all day long about the “injums,” and the days 
he had fought under Harrison, but if you asked him further, 
his answer was either so very evasive that you became con- 


vinced it was none of your business, or he turned it off ina 
hearty joke, and a queer, comical look out of his left eye (he bad | 
lost his right, in an “injun” fight) which was equal to the 
words, ‘Who'd you say was green!" 

So much for the narrator; and pulling his old rabbit-skin cap 
tolerably well over his eyes, and by sundry twistings about 


in his chair, he proceeded to amuse the young men by telling | 
them some of his ex perience. 

“When I was a small chap, say, about the size of Jack Ben- 
son, there, my father lived near Wheeling. He was one of 
the early settlers of that region, having made, although the 
tadians bothered him a heap, considerable improvements, that 


is, people thought them so, in them days. He had, by the as- 
sistance of his boys, (1 was the likeliest of the famity,) cleared 
about twenty acres and put in crops. He had the neatest log- 
cabin about, two rooms below, and a loft where he stowed | 
away all of the lumber in one corner, while the end which | 
had the window in the gable, was taken up as a sleeping room 
for me and a younger brother 


“The old man always had an idea that I was cut out for an | 
etarnal hard kind of a chap, and kept me at work, as he said 
to keep me out of mischief; but the old fellow wasn't smart 
enough for his son —for if there was to be a huskin,’ quiltin’ 
match, coon hunt, or a general spree among the young 'uns, 
I'd lay perfectly still, till 1 thought the old man was asleep, | 
and then — you understand — my brother was afraid to tell — | 
he'd catched one of the awfullest lickins that any chapever | 
dreamt of. 

“Well, one night, the Widow Jackson, about three miles | 
from our house, give out that she'd have aquiltin, and wanted 
all the young folks to come and help her out of a drag. They 
fixed them things in them days just as they do now. You | 
see the young fellers had no idea of quiltin,but the gals 
wanted some one to go home with them—just as if they had 
no big brothers that came with them. When supper was over 
I picked up my cap and made for the door. 

‘Bill, said the old man, ‘Bill, where are you goin’ this time | 
of day?’ 





‘To Widow Jackson's quiltin,’ said I, just as uncensarned as 
if I didn’t care nothing about it.’ 





‘You can’t go, Bill; I don’t want to be waked up in the night | 
to let you in.’ 

‘Well, dad, I'llstay at home!’ for I saw that I had to play 
possum. 

“The old ‘uns soon went to bed with the impression that I 
was there also, and sound asleep. About the right time, I was 
off, and soon reached the quiltin’. 


All the boys for four or 
five miles around was there. 


But what took my eye, was a 
chapnamed Tom Phelps strutting about in all of his glory.— 
Half the gals in the room was trying to get him to look at 
them. I knew there was something in the wind, so I walks 
up to him, says I, -Tom, how d’ye do? 


‘First rate,’ says he, ‘only I'm mighty tired; he was a hard 
fellow to upset, but I done it for bim..” 

‘What do you mean” says F, tor I didn’t understand him. 

‘You didn’t hear of the bear, then, that I killed to-day !" — 
And so he sets down, and tells me all about it, 


You see he 
was out hunting and came aerossa bear. 


As good luck would 
have it, he took first rate aim and upset the black varmint at one 


shot. He skinned the old feller, and now he calculated that 
he was a notch ahead of any chap in the settlement. And 
that was what all the fuss was about. He'd killed a bear, and 
every gal im the room thought he was a real snorter. 





| work to sleep for a long time, and had hardly got in a good 


| just about that time, you'd have the fever and ague shakes as 


| to my heels as the last resource in time of danger, bracing ev- 


twice as loud as he did before. 
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“Just to please him, | acknowledged the corn. I could whip 
any boy about, fair fight—but I had notkilled abear. But, 
thinks I to myself, without saying anything, if—if I don’t kill 
a bear ‘fore a week, then I’m switched, or else there aint 
none about. 

“I didn't sleep much that night, when I went home, for I was 
thinking of glory and shining among the gals. 

“Two or three days after, there was a general understand- 
ing that there was bears about the neighborhood, and the 
naighbors set upon a day to turn out and give them a chase.— 
The night before, I cleaned out my rifle, and prepared myself 
We were to start offat day-break. Setting 
my rifle by my bed-side, 1 hopped into bed, but found it hard 


in all respects. 


snoeze, when I heard a low, savage growl not far off. 1 was 
up and dressed before you could wink—out, and ready to 
show fight. The moon was shining as bright as day, and not 
far from the house, Ll saw the old feller making trac ks for the 
woods. ‘Not so fast!’ says I, ‘old feller, I've a word to say to 
you—I would like to know where all of your friends are.’"— 
But he didn’t stop; and I after him, as fast as my heels could 
carry me. I guess i chased himabout a mile, when the old 
feller wheeled about, and seemed disposed, as the Indians say 
to havea talk. He reared himself up upon his hind feet, and 


showing his teeth, seemed to say ‘come on!’ 


“Drawing up my rifle, I took aim with a rather unsteady 
hand, and cracked away. The old feller gave a most tremen- 
dous growl and started towards me, limping a little. and show- 
ing his teeth and tongue in @ manner that would have scared 
the best of you. 


I commenced to ina slow manner 


rétreat 
and felt for my powder horn, butin my hurry, when dressing 


Boys 


ifyou ouly could have felt for about two minutes as [ felt 


I had forgotfen it, and then I was in a trying situation. 


long as you lived, and could recollect anything aboutit; but 
you know that in such times a feller don't stop to think of any- 
thing but which is the best track home, and how to keep clear 


of the bear. The long chase had made me tired, but I took 


ery nerve. Logs were no obstructions, and gulleys which had 
looked rather broad at other times, I got over as easily as you | 
would hop over a twig, and close after me, growling in an an- 
gry tone, came the bear. 

















The sweat poured down my face al- 
though it was winterand coldenough. Icould hear the steps of | 
the bear close behind me, but had not enough courage to look 
back for that wasn't the object with me; I was trying to get over 
the ground ahead as fastasI could. 1 heard his steps closer and 
closer, tillit seemed to me that he trod almost on my hee!s.— 
I felt like dropping down and giving up at once, and then I 
thought that dad would grieve himself to think what had be- | 
come of me, for I had hooked out. 

I felt like 
saying my prayers; but raising all of my courage at one lick I 
turned sudderly around and give him a thundering blow over 
the head with my rifle, which slipped from my hand with the 
action. Itdidn’t hurt the old fellow much though, for he af- 
ter me again, but I had gained about fifteen feet on him‘ which 
was considerable in such a fix as I was. ; 


At last I felt his fore paw brush against my foot. 


We were both tired, and moved along slowly, but doing our 
best licks. Iwas now within about one quarter of a mile of 
the house; three or four times I yelled as loud as I could, but 
it did no good, and the varmint was gaining on me slowly.— 
The blow which he gut had aroused his spunk, and he yelled 
{could hear him gritting his 
teeth, and the flesh trembled on my bones. How I wished for 
my rifle again to hit him another lick over the head, or a kuiife 
for then | might have closed in with him and put an end to the 
matter; but there was no assistance at my hand. You may 
think it strange that a feller could think of such things, but it’s 
so. Why, I recollected every time I had hooked out of the 
gable window, every orchard and water-melon patch | had 
helped to rob when « little shaver ; ifyou'll believe me, boys I 
even thought of what Tom Bensow and the other chaps would [ 
say when they found out that a bear had come the giraffe aver 
me. 

Again I had the old varmint close upon me and F tried to 
redouble my speed, and even then I thought we were a long time 
running a quarter of a mile. 
me. 


It seemed as long asa year to 
But one hope still remained:} was now abeut thirty 
yards from the femce around the cheared field, and Eknew that 
if got over that all was safe. But it was very high, and my 
only salvation coukl be gained by clearing it at one jump. f 
didn’t believe IF could do it, but I was bound to try at all 
events. ‘Phe bear was close to me, and still gaining —the 





bso tn taper k ceed : : a a LP 
fence was high —-was there no other way? I looked around 
to see ifa rail was down in any place; twice I screamed aloud 
hoping to wake up the deg. looked one way and another 
— the fence was thundering high, and if I should fail and fall 
all hope was passed. When within avout thirty feet of it, I 
felt that it was the last and only chance, so heaving myself till 
it seemed te me that my sinews would crack, I gavea despond- 
ent shriek and sprang into the air.” 

Uncle Bill seemed overcome with emotion, and he buried his 
head in his hand. T heard a suppressed sigh break from him. 
The stillness was broken at fast by all of us enquiring in a low 
tone what was the result of the leap. He raised up his head 
and, drawing off his cap, brushed back his gray hair, and said 
slowly : 

“Do you see that scar?” pointing to what had once evi- 
dently been a deep gash; “I shall carry that,” he continued, 
“with me to my grave. With thatmark I was kept in bed 
with a brain fever, and it was some time befure [ went again 
to hunt bears.” 

“But how did you escape?” said I. 

“Tl explain; you know that we put up rough pine limbs for 
rafters ju our log cabins.” 

“But what has that to do with the story ?”’ 


“Keep cool, my young friend; you undestand what I said 
My bed was close to the low roof. When the bear was after 
me you must be certain | wasn't thinking of anything except 
jumping. Well, I jumped—it was a terrible jump. I leap- 
ed at least three feet from the bed, and found myself lying on 
my baek.” 

“But what was yeu doing in bed?” 

“Dreaming of bears, and you see, like a fool, I jumped up 
and came near butting my brains out against the rafters.” 

+Now, Bill!” 

“It’s a fact, by hokey ! don’t you beheve it!—ask my moth- 
er,” said he, putting on his queer comical look. 

We treated. 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 


BY DR. COATES, OF PHILADELPHIA.—SUNG BY RUSSELI. 


“Gambling and drunkenness are twa fiends.” 


Dark is the night! How dark! No light! No fire! 
Cold, on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire! 
Shivering she watches by the cradle side, 

For him who pledged her LoVE— LAST YEAR A BRIDE! 


“Hark! "Tis his footstep! No—’Tis past: 'Tis gone: 
Tick! —Tick! How wearily the time crawls on! 
Why should he leave me thus? He once was kind! 
And I believed ‘twould last—how mad!—how bliad! 


“Rest thee, my babe !— Rest on! —’Tis hunger’s cry! 
Sleep!—For there is no food —The fount is dry! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done, 

My heart must break!—And thou!—the clock stikes one 


“Hush! ‘tis the dice-box! Yes, he’s there, he's there, 
For this!—for this he leaves me to despair! 
Leaves love! leaves truth! his wife! His cHu_p! fer what? 


The wanton’s smile —the villain—and the sot! 


“Yet Ill not curse him! No! ‘tis all in vain! 

Tis long to .wait, but sure he'll come again! 

And I could starye and bless him, but for you, 

My chiki! — his child!—Oh, fiend!’ The clock strikes two 


“Hark! How the sign-board ereaks! The blast howls by! 
Moan! Moan! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky! 
Ha? ‘tis his knock! he comes!—he comes once more! 


"Fis but the lattice flaps!) Thy hope is o’er! 


“Can he desert me thus? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness, to pray 
For his return!—and yet he sees no tear! 


No! no! It cannot be. He will be here. 


“Nestle more closely; dear one, to my heart! 

‘Fhow'rt coki! Thou'rt freezing! But we will not part! 
Husband '— } die '—Father!— It is not he! 

Oh God! protect my child!" The elock strikes three. 


They're gone! they're gone! the glimmering spark hath fled? 
The wife and child are numbered with the dead! 

On the cold hearth outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother's breast! 

The gambler came at last— but all was o’er— 

Dead silence reigned around—the clock struck four" 


———————— 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Song”? —by Mrs. Oliver, is the title of a beautiful poetic 
effusion which we have received, and placed on file for inser- 





tion in our next. Mrs. O. has already laid us under many 


obligations, which, we assure her, shall long be remembered. 


“Civilization” — has been received, and filed for publication. 
If the author of this will take a little more time, write with a 
L.ttle more care, and avoid tautology, he may, at no distant 
day, acquire a literary reputation. He has talent, decidedly; 
it only needs:cultivation. Many suppose that a person pos- 
sessing talent can write well, immediately. Nothing is more 
erroneous. It requires severe study —extensive thought — 
and, frequently, years of practice, to enable one to write in 
that terse, and vigorous manner, which the public demand, 
ere they will award the distinction of true authorship. 

“Immortality.” -—-We regret to say this piece will hardly 
auswer for our columns. It smacks too strongly of plagiarism 
—a fault the critical public will never forgive. 

It is a 


hackneyed subject, which requires an author, of uncommon 


“Spring” — by the same writer, is also unsuitable. 


powers, to clothe with new ideas: and here, again, we would 
remark, for the benefit of all aspirants, that in order to be 
successful, a writer must choose subjects not too much harped 
upon already. The verse before us, in some places, is defi- 
We 


have spoken thus freely, as the writer of this requested us to 


cieut in rhythm —- lacks euphony, and is too versatile. 


criticise; and in the hope that she will hereafter avoid those 
errors. Let her try again. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 

On reference to our news items the reader will discover that 
hostilities have already commenced on our Mexican frontier. 
A war, under any circumstances, is to be deplored, on ac- 
count of the consequent waste of human life, and the decline 
of public virtue; but sometimes the issues of war are greatly 
prometive of human progress. A strife of blood and murder 
between enlightened nations, would, at this day, shock hu- 
manity; but an occasional ¢onflict with barbarians must be 
expected. 

Without enquiring into the causes of offence, let us glance 
atthe probable results of the Mexican war, if it should be 
perpetuated until vigorous measures are taken by our govern- 
ment. 

It will doubtless be a favorite project with our government 
and army, to make a complete conquest of the whole Mexican 
territory. here is a kind of charm in the thought of 
“widening the area of freedom,” that is difficult to resist, and 
when war is forced upon us we are disposed to make it pay. 

With regard to the justice of anuthilating the Mexican 
nition in case of her stubborn perseverance in the strife, but 
tew of the American people will raise a question. They may 
be divided into two classes,—those who join military zeal 
to ardent patriotism, and while fond of the glories of victory, 
are delighted with the thought of gaining territory for their 
country, if it can be done ina war provoked by others,— 
and, secondly, those who, while they would consider it grossly 
unjust to blot out a nation after it had sued for peace, would, 
in this case, justify the extension of American protection 
over that distracted people. It is known that ambitious |ead- 
ers have long kept them in commotion and strife, and there is 
little prospect of a permanent settlement until some tyrant 
shall thoroughly establish a despotic dominion, or the protect- 
In the former 
case, there would be no hope of social progress among the 
Mexicans, while in the latter, especially if they should be- 
come American citizens, their advancement in 


ing arm of another power is extended to them. 


civilzation 
Annexation to the United States would be 
the greatest blessing that could happen to that wretched peo- 
ple. 


In this view of the matter, we think there would be little 


would be rapid. 


opposition among us to the conquest in question. 
The only difficulty that may attend the enterprise would be 


all probability, send against us their armed hosts as soon as 
they suspected our intention of thus extending our territory. 
The danger of getting into a general war with all the world 
is worthy the consideration of our people before advancing 
too far. The conquest of Mexico would doubtless be a bene- 
fit to that enslaved country, but no obligation demands it, and 
we should do ourselves and the world great wrong, in calling 
against us the war-dogs of the Old World. 

We, however, regard the difficulty of restraining our ar- 
my when this war is fairly commenced, so great, that let the 
consequences be never so threatening, the Stars and Stripes 
will be permanently planted on the walls of Mexico, 


LITERARY. 
Aul's BripE—A TALE FROM THE PERSIAN; BY THOS. 
MooRk— AND OTHER TALES. —This is the title of a work 
recently published in Cincinnati, by J. A, JAMES. 
tents are made up of selected stories, from such well known 
writers as Mrs. S. C. Hall, Charles Lamb, J. M. Wilson, | 
Miss Mitford, &c., &c., which is, of itself, sufficient evidence | 
that the book will meet with favor from the reading public. 


Its con- 





We are glad that there is at least one man in the West, who 


has DARED to venture into the line of publishing; and we sin- 
cerely hope the public will come forward, and sustain Mr. 
James, in his new enterprise. Why have the people of the 
West been so long obliged to look to the East for publica- 
? 


tions? Is it because her Literati are incapable of giving them 


an equal quality, and quantity, with the former?! Is it because 
there is no genius here —no talent? 
What is it, then? It is because they have not met with 


proper encouragement from publishers. 


No! we deny that. 


Because a few, who 
have held the sway, have said, when asked by an author to 
lay his work before the reading community —“No! we are 
AFRAID! 
Eastern publications; better go East with it;” and the author 
has been obliged to do so, or not have it published. 


on such faint hearted fellows! 


We can make more money by buying and selling 


Out up- 
Give us men that have souls 
of energy — men that will not tremble at losing a mere dime 
—men that will take hold of the business as they SHOULD, and 
encourage native talent! and, our life on it, they will find a 
hearty response from an intelligent, and generous public. 

We hope, as Mr. James has begun in the good cause, that 
he will carry it through—that he will publish original, as 
well as selected matter —that he willtry to encourage native 

















talent, —and that we shall, ere long, have a Literature here, 
unsurpassed in the United States. 


TREASURY OF HisroRY.— We have received the first No. 
of a work with this title, to be completed in twelve numbers, 
It is truly the “Treasury of History,” embracing a brief ac- 
count of the rise and progress, decline and fall of nations from 
the earliest times that have a voice in history, to the present. 
Brief, and well written works are what the people waut, for, 
unfortunately, the mass have not time to peruse the ponderous 
tomes that are devoted to each branch of learning. This 
work seems to be well adapted to this want. It is pleasantly 
written, the facts are compiled with judgment, and every one 
can find time to obtaia an interesting view of the history of 
his race. Such a work as this is valuable to those also, who 
wish to obtain a thorough historical knowledge, for they will 
read to much better advantage by having a bird's-eye view of 
the whole ground. 

This work is published by DANIEL ADEE, 107, Fulton street, 
New York, at 25 cents per number. 
tains 128 closely printed pages. 


The No. before us con- 
We believe all the numbers 
are issued and can be obtained by remitting three dollars to 
the publisher. 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL. — This truly valuable, and high- 
ly interesting paper, published by J. W. S. Brownk & Co., 
and edited by L. G. Curtiss, Esq., Cincinnati, 0. — comes 
to us enlarged and improved in every respect. The Daily 
Commercial, in combining news and literature, is not excelled 
by any paper in the West; and we know, from personal ex- 
perience, that no small amount of money has been expended 
in procuring original tales, &c., for its readers. Such things 
always have their weight with the public, and we are hearti- 
ly glad to see that tbe West has come liberally forward, de- 
termined to sustain its truly enterprising conductors. They 
have our best wishes for long and eontinued success. 





WESTERN LITERATURE. 

We copy the following notice of the CAsKET, from the 
NASHVILLE ORTHOPOLITAN —a paper conducted with great 
ability, and edited by H. A. Kipp Esq. —a-gentleman well 
known to the literary public, asa talented writer. 
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friendly reception we have met with frem some of our breth- 
ren of the press, but also for the remarks of the editor, with re- 
gard to similar enterprises in the West, which we regret to 
say, are too true. 





THe CASKET.—We have received the first and second Nos. 
of a weekly quarto, by this title, published in Cincinnati, edit- 
ed by EMERSON BENNETT and devoted to Literature, Sci- 
ence, the Arts, News, &c. To say that we think well of it but 
feebly expresses our appreciation of its Merits: we think it 
one of the very best of the Western or South Western publi- 
cations, that we have seen, devoted to similar purposes; and 
few, very few, of the weekly journals at the East that equal 
it. All that we fear is, that, though it has started its career 
with bright prospects, it will like almost all the periodicals in 
the West and South West that have preceded it, go down 
sooner or later, for the want of patronage. —This, by the way, 
reminds us of a fact, which we will here take oacasion to ex- 
press; and thatis, that the spirit manifested by our writers 
and their exertions to build up and to sustain a Literature ofa 
high order in the West and South West, have not met witha 
correspondent feeling on the part of the people. In other 
words, the patronage has been wanting. Andwhy? certain- 
ly not on account of a want of ability im our writers, or of 
merit in their productions; but simply, we opine, on account 
of the utilitarian and anti-literary dispositions of the people,— 
together with the prevailing sentiment, we may add, that 
nothing worth reading can emanate from any other than an 
Eastern source. And what isthe character of those Fastern 
productions? With but few exceptions, those are made up of 
love stories, sentimental ditties and stale witticisms. In ma- 
king this remark we may be charged by some with doing 
injustice to the Literature of the East. It may be so; but itis 
nevertheless, our opinion, based upon the convictions of our 
judgment and prompted by our native predilections, that the 
periodicals of high pretention that have been started, in the 
West, from time to time, within the last score of years, and 
that have gone down for the want of patronage, were superior 
to those of equal or greater pretention, in the East, that have 
been uniformly sustained; and that, too, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by our own people! This is not as it should be; and we trust 
the time is not far distant when our native western authors, 
and the productions indigenous to our soil, shall be properly 
appreciated and sustained. 

But recurring, again, to the “Casket.” we must express our 
pleasure at seeing it placed, at once, on high grounds by the 
character of its contributors; amongst whom we notice our 
old friend and associate L. A. Hinr, Esq., with reference to 
whom we fully agree with the editor in saying that “his wri- 
tings possess great vigor and true morality.”— We conclude 
this rather lengthy notice with afew paragraphs from Mr. 
Hine’s able article on the subyect of “War with England.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LAND OF THE FREE 

What American can read the following beautiful and en- 
thusiastic tribute, from the Austrians, to our own glorious and 
beloved land of Liberty, and not feel his soul swelling with 
emotions too deep for utterance? If any, we advise him to 
leave for a clime more congenial to the feelings of his heart — 
To IceLAnbD! 

From a letter in the New York Herald, dated Vienna, Feb- 

ruary 5, 1846. 

“Vieux Temps has been performing for some time in the 
Imperial Opera House, and his popularity in a city where mu- 
sic of every kind is so closely criticised, must be highly flat- 
tering tohim. He is decidedly a great favorite, and is always 
warmly received. A few evenings ago I was present at one of 
his performances, and witnessed an occurrence well calcula- 
ted to excite the enthusiasm of an American heart. Vieux 
Temps had just finished a series of his pieces with the Carni- 
val of Venice —he was called out again, when he struck up 
Yankee Doodle, with variations. This set the whole audi- 
ence iuto a perfect uproar. ‘Americaner!’ cried out one of 
the Austrians: ‘Bravo!’ a hundred ethers; and you may well 
imagine that the Americans, three or four in number, found it 
rather difficult to sit still during this enthusiastic expression 
of feeling for our beloved country. At the close ef the piece, 
the applause was unbounded. Vieux Temps was called out 
three times before the curtain fell, and twice afterwards; the 
audience each time receiving him standing, and greeting hiin 
with rounds of applause, while nearly all the ladies in the 
house, were clapping their hands to the best of their abilities 
There is one box in this house known as the English box, | 
cast my eyes towards it, and found its occupiers silent ob- 
servers of the scene, probably reflecting on Bunker Hill, Lex 











the interference of Europe. England and France would, in 








We give it, not only to show our readers the warm and 
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THE BETROTHED. 
A TALE OF THE SANTEE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARION’S MEN, &c. &€. 


“Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told, 

Our fortress is the good green wood, 

Our tent the cypress tree, 

We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 


Wo to the English soldiery 
That little dream us near; 
On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear.” — BryANT. 


THE family of Mr. Newton were assembled in the little par- 
lor where they were accustomed to spend their evenings. Mr. 
Newton himself, a venerable gentleman from the old school, 
was silently reading a stray English newspaper; his wife, a 
matron but a few years younger, sat engaged with her knitting, 
as was then fashionable; and their only surviving child, a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, and the pledge of their old age, oc- 
cupied herself with a rare piece of embroidery, such as would 
put to shame the boasted needle-work of our own day. Sud- 
denly the door opened, and the grey, wooly head of the old 
butler was thrust io. 

‘A note for Missus Emily, 
on a small silver waiter. 


said he as he presented it to her 


The young lady arose, but the instant she saw the super- 
scription of the note, her face became of a deathly pallor. 
Struggling, however to conceal her emotion, so that it should 
not be perceptible to her parents, she walked with a firm step 
out into the hall, and pausing beneath the great lamp which 
hung in the passage, tore open the note with trembling fin- 
gers, and began eagerly to read it. 

The contents whatever they were, powerfully agitated the 
reader; and she was forced to lean against the banister of the 
stair-case to prevent falling. 

‘Shall I bring you a glass of water?’ said the old butler, 
who stood at a respectful distance while she read the note. 

She started, for she had not been aware of his presence, and 
gasped for breath as if about to speak. With an eflort she 
asked — 

‘Who brought this note, Johnson?!’ 

‘It was left here by a horseman,’ he said in a whisper. ‘I 
believe — I am positive it was one of Capt. Elwyn’s men. He 
told me what had happened, and begged me to deliver the 
note to you immediately. 

Emily paused before she replied. The period of our story 
was that dark and melancholy era in the history of the revo- 
lution, when Cornwallis, having overrun South Carolina, had 
expressed his determination to extinguish the last spark of re- 
bellion —a period when to be suspected of being a patriot 
was almost certain ruin, and when such of the Whigs as fell 
into the hands of royalists’ power expiated their offence with 
life. The note in Emily's hand informed her that he io whom 
she was betrothed, had been captured by the royalists, and 
was to be executed on the succeeding day. Well, therefore, 
might poor Emily tremble. But her weakness was only mo- 
mentary. She knew it would be useless to apply to her pa- 
rerts in this emergency. The age of her father had kept him 
neutral hitherto, and Emily was unwilling to compromise him 
now, and, by so doing, endanger his life. Every other con- 
sideration connected with her situation also passed before her. 
In a few minutes her plan was resolved on; and it was one 
that called for all her energy and high resolve to execute. 

Emily, however, was a woman to shrink at no common ob- 
stacles in the cause of those she loved. And fervently, ay! 
with her whole heart, she loved the gallant and courageous 
Captain Elwyn. They had been acquainted from childhood, 
the father of Capt. Elwyn having resided on a plantation con- 
tiguous to that of Mr. Newton. On the breaking out of the 
war of Independence, the youug man had entered the Ameri- 
can army, and his father dying shortly before the fall of 
Charleston, Capt. Elwyn’s estate had since been confiscated by 
the royal government. Emily had been long secretly engaged 
to the active young partisan, but her father, though he had 
consented to the betrothal, had refused to assent to the nup- 
tials until the termination of the war. 

Such was the condition of circumstances when this nete 
was put into Emily's hands. The missive was written by one 





of the troopof mounted volunteers which Elwyn had raised | Emily looked at the compressed lip and saw theangry gleam 


en his own responsibility after the fall of Charleston. In} 


hasty words the note informed her that, on the preceding eve- 
ning, a detachment of their force had been assailed by supe- 
rior numbers, most of them slain and their leader made pris- 
oner. The writer had with difficulty escaped. He had lin- 
gered long enough in the enemy's post whither Captain Elwyn 
had been carried, to learn that the young officer, after a hasty 
examination, had been ordered to be hung asa traitor on the 
ensuing day. Lost to all hope, he had suddenly thought of 
Miss Newton, whose betrothal to his leader, he was one of the 
few cognizant of, and had written and delivered this note, af- 
ter which he had made the best of his way oat of the perilous 
neighborhood. 

‘Johnson,’ she said, looking SUDDENLY up, ‘you did right in 
not alarming my parents. Say nothing to them of this. But 
go quietly and saddle two horses, one for me and one for your- 
self. Come for me at nine o'clock, by which time my parents 
will have retired. Iam going over to the British post.’ 
The old butler looked up in surprise. Every trace of pale- 
ness had vanished from the cheek of his mistress; and in her 
brilliant eye aud heightened color shone forth decision and 
energy. 

When Emily found herself alone in her chamber, however, 
her composure again deserted her, and she burst into a flood 
of tears. All the perils of the expedition rose before her. 
The world might say harsh things of a maiden who thus, in 
the dead of night would ride forth on such anerrand. Be- 
sides it was two hour's journey to the British post, and when 
she arrived there, it might be too late to see the commanding 
officer. She knew not for what hour on the following morn- 
ing the execution was fixed, but if she did not see the English 
commmander that night, she feared she would fail to obtain an 
interview in the morning. Yet she dared not set forth soon- 
er, lest her parents should discover her intention, and jnter- 
pose their authority. Thus this noble and heroic girl was the 
prey of harrassing emotions. But religion, in that hour of 
anguish came to her aid, and kneeling by her bedside she 
prayed fervently for strength from on high. She was still in 
prayer when the old butler came to announce to her that all 
was ready. 

It was approaching midnight when Emily and her attendant 
The lights in the inn 
proved thatsome of the villagers were yet abroad. 


rode into the little village of 





Shroud- 
ing her face in her veil, Emily waited, with a palpitating heart 
while her companion enquired for the quarters of the com- 
manding officer. They were at the inn itself; the officer was 
waiting in his room; and sending up word that a lady wished 
to see him, Emily was soon ushered into his presence. Her 
limbs almost refused her support, as leaning on the old butler’s 
arm she approached the door of the parlor where the inter- 
view was to take place. 

‘Miss Newton! exclaimed a familiar voice in a strong sur- 
prise as she entered, while the occupant of the room hastily 
rose to hand hera chair. ‘This is an unexpected honor,’ and 
his eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

‘Col. Thorne! exclaimed Emily in a no less surprised tone, 
for in the commanding officer she recognized a rejected ad- 
mirer, nor did the discovery calm her agitation or lessen her 
fears. 

‘I beg you to be seated,’ said he, with lover-like deference ; 
‘pray, has anything happened to Mr. Newton? Your coming 
But, rely on my aid, to do anything you ask 
These encouraging words partially allayed Emily's fears, 


alarms me. 


yet she felt a strong repugnance to ask a rejected lover for the 
life of Captain Elwyn. For a moment, therefore, she slirunk 
from her task. But, seeing, that Colonel Thorne still kept 
silence, she remembered all that hung upon her interview, and 
gathered boldness to speak. 

“Nothing has happened to Mr. Newton; all are well at the 
park. But we have just hear! that an old and esteemed 
neighbor has been made a prisoner, and is to die to-morrow — 
Captain Elwyn, I mean —and I have come to beg his life. I 
knew not when I set forth that you commanded at this post, or 
I should have spared myself the agony of the last three hours 
of suspense.’ 

The brow of her listener had darkened at the mention of 
the prisoner’s name, and his eye was keenly and meaningly 
fixed on Emily while she concluded. She felt that Colonel 
Thorne was reading her sercret; her voice faltered, and her 
cheek grew pale. 

‘Nay! this isa boon beyond my power to grant,’ said the 
officer, in an excited tone—‘nor did I suppose Miss Newton 
had learned to plead for rebels, when I expressed my willing- 
ness to accede to her wishes. Captain Elwyn must die.’ 





of the speaker's eye, and her heart died within her. But 
despair gave her new courage. 

‘Say not so,’ she exclaimed, ‘you can and will save his life. 
You are all powerful at this post. My — our eternal gratituce 
will be yours.’ She stopped in confusion, conscious that she 
had betrayed herself. 


‘Do your parents know you are here?’ said Colonel Thorne 
suddenly, pausing in the hurried strides he was taking to and 
fro: then witnessing her embarrassment at his question, and 
reading in it the confirmation of his suspicions, he added with 
cold civilty, ‘Allow me, Miss, to send an escort to see you 
safely home. It ill befits a young woman of birth and educa- 
tion to be riding over the country at night on Quixotic er- 
rands.’ 

There was a sneering tone in the latter part of his speech, 
which would have paralized all hope but in the heart of a de- 
voted woman. Emily saw, that jealousy of his rival prompt- 
ed this ungenerous speech; and in terror for her lover, all 
maidenly reserve was forgotten. 

‘Oh! be not so harsh —so cruel,’ she cried, rising and seiz- 
ing the officer’s coat as he turned towards the door. 
the life of Captain Elwyn! 


‘Spare 
Do not visit on him your anger 
See, here I kneel for this boon. 


at me. Grant my petition 


and I will ever pray for you. Look into your heart and be 
generous!’ 

‘Rise, Miss Newton,’ said her rejected lover haughtily, ‘you 
He is a 


rebel, and shall suffer as such,’ exclaimed Col. Thorne with 


forget yourself and me. Captain Elwyn must die. 
energy, stung to perfect madness, and every noble feeling 
banished from his heart by jealousy. ‘As he has sown, so 
must he reap.’ 

‘Nay! have mercy on him, as you hope for mercy hereafter 
yourself,’ imploringly cried Emily, clinging to him, ‘or at 
least have mercy on me. Ask anything you wish in return 
then,’ she added impetuously, as he strove to disengage him- 
self from her; ‘command me never to see Captaiu Elwyn 


more, and you shall be obeyed 





‘Ha! will you do this?’ said Col. Thorne, suddenly turning 
on her and grasping her wrist in his vehemence till she almost 
screamed with pain. 


‘Will you go farther? Will you prom- 


ise tobe mine? I will take you at your word. 1 ask this. 
Promise, and Captain Elwyn is free.’ 

Poor Emily, at these words, gazed in speechless horror at 
the officer. Had Col. Thorne asked her only to sacrifice 
Captain Elwyn, he might have extorted a promise to that ei- 
fect; but to wed him whom she did not love, whom she could 
never love, was a boon beyond even her power to grant. She 
felt it would be better that both she and Capt. Elwyn should 
die than that such a sacrifice should be made. 
silent, but pale as death. 

‘Speak —I give you the option,’ said Col. Thorne. 
knelt to you— you had no pity.’ 

‘Oh! do not ask it,’ implored Emily. 


She remained 


‘I once 
‘Any thing else , 

The face of Colonel Thorne grew white with rage. ‘What!’ 
he exclaimed passionately, ‘do you think me more than hu- 
man! Shall I give up him, whom, by your own confession, I 
know to be the rival that rifled me of your love? But for him 
you would have loved me. Shall [ free this hated rival, when 
it is in my power to be revenged on him? Shall I do this, too, 
without an equivalent? You ask strange things, Miss New- 
ton—ay, expect me to put the knife to my own throat. I 
have loved you with passionate earnestness —I would as wil- 





lingly die as see you another’s —— yet you ask me to spare a ri- 
val’s life that yoa may wed him before my face. Away,’ he 
cried in bitter scorn, flinging her arm from him, completely 
transported with passion. 

‘But I will promise —I will swear never to marry Captaiu 
Elwyn,’ eagerly interposed the supplicant. 

‘Rely on a woman's oath! said Colonel Thorne, with a 
passionate sneer. 
row! 


‘A thing given to-day, and broken to-mor- 
As well trust the fickle seas or put faith in traitors!’ 

Emily rose sadly to her feet. Those last words had crushed 
what remained of hope in her bosom. She saw that passion 
had distorted a nature, always prone to selfishness, into the 
cruelty of a fiend. Her demeanor suddenly assumed a 
dignity which awed Colonel Thorne, even amid the fury of 
jealousy. 

‘God forgive you,’ she said, ‘and grant that on your death 
bed, you may not plead to him in vain. I have but one favor 


to ask of you,’ she said after a pause, ‘and that is, a personal 
interview with —with Captain Elwyn.’ 

There was such a lofty majesty in her air, which was the air 
rather of a superior than a supplicant, that Colonel Thorne 
quailed, as selfish passion and cruelty ever does before true no- 
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THE CASKET. 





bility of soul. He would have refused her boon, had he dared, 
but he was awed into consent, though the moment after she 
leit his presence and the order for her admission to the pris- 
oner had been issued, he cursed himself for having been in- 
tinenced into the concession. 

‘The room in which Captain Elwyn, was confined, was situ- 
ated on the ground floor of the inn, no more secure place ex- 
isting in the village, which itself was composed of but four or 
five houses. A few steps brought Emily into the entrance of 
the apartment. The door was flung open, and she stood in 
the presence of her lover. 

He was reading by a solitary candle, when thus interrupt- 
ed, and looking up he saw with surprise, a veiled female fig- 
She dreaded that Captain 
Elwyn would think that she over-stepped the bounds of fe- 


ure. Emily trembled excessively. 
male modesty in thus seeking him; but this fear was soon dis- 
sipated, for her lover immediately recognizing her form, 
«prang forward with a joyful exclamation, and the poor girl 
now all nervousness and agitation, fell weeping into his arms. 

When she was more composed, he drew from her a narra- 
uve of the means by which she learned his danger. 

‘And you dared the perils of a midnight ride to see me! 
(sod bless you, dearest! But I woull you had not come,’ he 
‘I would you had spared yourself this sad 
interview —T would you had known nothing of my peril till 





added mournfully. 


all was over.’ 


‘Say not so,’ replied Emily striving to compose her tears. | 
Uhere isa melancholy pleasure in this interview. You but 
I feel that [ shall soon follow.’ 


Her lover pressed her mutely to his bosom; the tears were | 


vo before to a better world. 


im his own eyes, but called up by her agony, not his. 

‘I knew from the first momeut of my capture,’ said he at | 
Colonel Thorne, if he does 
not know, suspects my love for you, and would rejoice to de- 
Weare old foes in the field. 


length, ‘that there was no hope. 


troy a rival and rebel at once. 
[ have asked no favors.’ 


Alas! it is but too true, said the weeping girl. ‘I saw him 
before | came to you, and pleaded in yain for your life.’ 

‘Now, this is too much exclaimed the prisoner with a burst 
of indignant feeling. ‘I would rather have sacrificed my right 
hand than that he should thus triumph over you! Yet heaven 
bless you, dearest, for making the effort. The knowledge of 
love like this ~so devoted, so self-sacrificing, will smooth my 
tew hours of life.’ 

‘Oh! Henry, is there no hope!’ exclaimed Emily looking up. 
I will not believe it. — 
Say that there is 


It cannot be that I am to lose you. 
Succor will yet come from some quarter. 
hope ! she said almost frantically. 

The bitterness of death was incresed by a sight of her ago- 
ny, Capt. Elwyn turned away to conceal his agony. He 
pressed her to his breast but dared not make answer. 

‘Do not bid me despair.’ cried Emily wildly, ‘say there is hope 
of aid from some of your friends.’ 

+Alas! replied the prisoner, ‘there is no hope. It is true,’ 
he added, brightening up, ‘that a couple score of brave men 
might surprise this post; but where are such tobe found? My 
own troop is scattered or slain, and Marion, whom I was 
It is better, dearest, you should 
know the truth at once, and prepare yourself for my death.— 


marching to join, is far away. 
For myself I care little, but your agony unnerves me. I have 
had my thoughts on heaven ever since I was condemned: let 
us together look above, there you may derive strength of 
soul; God will temper the winds to the shorn lamb.’ 

Poor Emily at these words, wept afresh but: yielding her 
band to her lover, they knelt together on the prison floor. A 
‘ew minutes of silent meditation on the prisoner’s part follow- 
ed; and during that pause Emily rebuked herself for having 
lost her composure, when she should have been the one to 
cheer and sustain. Directly the voice of her betrothed arose 
The accents were clear, full and firm, 
poured out his earnest supplications that strength might be 
«ranted to her who knelt at his side. Emily felt a holy fer- 
vor glow in her heart, while a peace, as from on high, stole, 
into her bosom. Her emotion was not one of hope, nor one 
wholly of resignation ; but it was a mingling of both, and she 
experienced fully, in the words of the petitioner, ‘that God's 
ways are not as,our ways, and what seemeth to him right is 


la prayer. as he 


best.’ 

When they arose from their knees, both were more com- 
posed, and their eyes met each other ina glance of affection 
that seemed too spirtualized and heavenly for this earth. 
it appeared to Emily, at that moment, as ifshe would be su- 
premely happy, could she but die with her betrothed. Sud- 
denly a knock was heard at the door. ' 

‘It is the signal for your departure; we must now part,” said 





have laid down his precious burden and availed himself of the 


| for whom all made way. 


the prisoner; and then, in a solemn but affectionate tone, he 
added, tour next meeting will be in heaven.’ 

Emily's tears again flowed: nor could she speak for chok- 
ing. The door opened. and the soldier entered to lead her 
out. She turned to take the last look on her betrothed. By 
an unaccountable impulse she flung her arms around his neck, 
forgetting the presence of the soldier, and thinking only that 
she should never behold that dear form again. Then con- 
sciousness passed from her. 

‘Away"” said the prisoner as the soldier, advancing, would 
have taken the insensible form from the prisoner. ‘J. will 
bear her myself to the door, and commit her to her servant's 
care. Oh! Emily, do we part forever? He! what is that? 
be suddenly exclaimed stopping quickly. 

The soldier too stopped. A shot rung across the night, 
then another, then a third; and in rapid succession followed 
shouts, the clash of sabres, wild huzzas, and all the tumult of 
a life and death struggle—The conflict, whatever it was 





about, was close at hand. 

Huzza—we have them—down with the British murderers— 
liberty or death. 

These were the words, that, pronounced within a few feet of 
the prisoner, apparently by a voice outside the inn, thrilled 
through the heart of Captain Elwyn and made the inanimate 
The soldier dart- 
ed into the passage, forgetting to close the door; while sounds 
of hurrying footsteps were heard from the upper rooms. 
Could the post have been surprised? Capt. Elwyn would 


burden on his bosom faintly open her eyes. 


open door to enquire, but his still half inanimate charge clung 
to him, and he shrunk from exposing her to a chance shot by 
rushing out into the melee. He did not have long to wait, 
however: the uproar deepened every minute and grew near- 
er. Atlength there was a sound like the crashing of a door, 
and a rush was made into the passage leading to his cell. 

The uproar without now suddenly ceased; but was trans- 
ferred to the prisoner’s cell. A dozen sturdy yeomanry rush- 
ed in and seized Captain Elwyn’s hand; some of those he 
seemed to know, others were strangers to him, though ke re- 
cognized their uniform, which was that of Marion's men. The 
whole passed so quickly that the intruders had not time to 
perceive Emily, whom Captain Elwyn still partially supported, 
though now, fully restored to conciousness, she shrunk blush- 
ing behind him. At length a small swarthy man, appeared, 
He eagerly seized the prisoner's 
hand. 

‘God bless you General Marien,’ said Captain Elwyn, in 
deep emotion, ‘I owe you my life.’ 

‘Say nothing of it. We happened to meet your brave fellow 
there, and come hither as fast as spurs could bring us. The 
post was surprised beautifully, though Colonel Thorne made 
a desperate resistance, and died sword in hand. But, ah! 
| Miss Newton"’ said he, suddenly recognizing our heroine, and 
| comprehending the situation of affairs at a glance, he said, 
turning to his followers: ‘But come, my brave boys, let us, 
now that we have freed Captain Elwyn, see that our victory is 
secure, and then prepare to be off—for the news of this sur- 
prise will bring a hive of those English bees about our ears if 
we stay here till day-break.’ 

His men hastily obeyed their beloved feader’s order, when 


Newton toa more private room, followed them. 

Shall we paint the emotions that swelled in Emily's bosom, 
when she found herself again dlone with her betrothed, no 
longer under sentence of death, but free? The first move- 
ment of the lovers, when they had closed the door of the little 
parlor whither Captain Elwyo and Emily had gone, was to 
kneel down and return thanks for this deliverance. Not ill 
that moment did Emily understand the mingling of hope and 
resignation which had followed the prayer in the prison cell; 
but now she knew that it was a prophetic gleam of her pres- 
ent happiness, mercifully sent to cheer her soul. 


It was many months after that eventful night when a horse- 
man, covered with dust, arrived at Mr. Newton's door. Dis- 
mounting, he hurried to the parlor, without waiting to be an- 
nounced. Emily was the first to see him. 

‘Henry,’ she exclaimed, springing toward him. 
mother, here is Captain Elwyn —’ 


‘Father, 


‘Returned to. claim his bride,’ he said, continuing her sen- 
tence and extending his hand to Mr. Newton. ‘Cornwallis 
has surrendered to Washington at. Yorktown, and peace is 
now secure. My couutry no longer needs my aid, and hereaf- 
ter I shall turn my sword into a reaping hook. - Shall 1 now 
claim your daughter, Mr. Newton” 


General Marion, whispering to Captain Elwyn to lead Miss | 





‘This day I have long prayed for; when my country shall be 
free, and Emily have a protector. I can now say with Sime- 
on, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’’ 
And Emily and Captain Elwyn were married; and lived 
long and happily. After the close of the war Gen. Marion 
visited them, and many a pleasant day was spent by the Gen- 
eral and Captain Elwyn in ‘fighting their battles o’er again.’ 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 

Go, search the ponderous tomes of human learning — ex- 

plore the work of Confucius — examine the precepts of Seneca, 
and all the writings of Socrates. Collect all the excellencies 
of the ancient and modern moralists, and point to a sentence 
equal to the simple prayer of our Saviour, ‘FATHER, FORGIVE 
THEM! Reviled and insulted — suffering the grossest indigni- 
ties — crow ned with thorns, and led away to die, vo annihila- 
ting curse breaks from his tips. Sweet and placid as the aspi- 
rings of a mother for her nursing, ascends the prayer of mer- 
cy for his enemies, ‘FATHER FORGIVE THEM! © it was wor- 
thy of its origin, proving incontestibly that hig mission was 
from heaven! 
Acquaintances, have youeverquarreled? Friends, have you 
ever differed? If He, who was pure and perfect, forgave his 
bitterest enemies, do you well to cherish anger? Brothers, to 
you the precept is imperative; you should forgive, not sever 
times, but ‘seventy times seven.’ 








Husbands and wives, you have no right to expect perfection 
in each other. Iliness will sometimes make 
you petulent, and disappointment ruffle the smoothest temper. 
Guard, then, with unremitting vigilance, your passions; con- 
trolled, they are the genial warmth that cheers us along the 
way of life —ungoverned, they are consuming fires. Let your 
strife be one of respectful attention and conciliating conduct. 
Cultivate with care the kind and gentle affections. Plant not, 
but eradicate the thorn in ysur partner's path. Above all, 
let no feeling of revenge ever find harbor in your breast. A 
kind word —an obliging action —even if it be a trifling one, 
has a power superior to the harp of David, in calming the bil- 
lows of the soul. 
Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as religion, Let 
him whose soul is dark with malice, and studious of revenge, 
walk through fields, clad with verdure and adorned with flow- 
ers; to his eye there is no beauty —the flowers to him exhale 
no fragrance. Like his soul, nature is robed in the deepest sa- 
ble. The smile of beauty and cheerfulness lights not up his 
bosom with joy; but the furies of hell rage there, and render 
him as miserable as he wishes the object of his hate. 

But let him ley his hand upon his breast, and say, ‘Revenge, 
I cast thee fron: me; Father, forgive meas I forgive others,” 
and nature assumes a new and delightful garniture. Then in- 
deed, are the meads verdant, and the flowers. fragrant — then 
is the music of the grove delightful to his ear, and the smile of 
virtue lovely to his soul. —C. Miner. 


To err is human, 





THe LAw or Newsparers.—1. Subscribers who do not 
give express notice to the contrary, are considered wishing to 
contmue their subscription. 

2. If the subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publishers may continue to send them tili all cash 
charges are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices to which they are directed, they are held re- 
sponsible tll, they have settled their bills, and order their pa- 
per discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without informing 
the publishers, and the paper is sent to their former direction, 
they are held responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office or removing, and leaving it un- 
called for, is ‘prima facie’ evidence of intentional fraud. 

17 Postmasters are requested to keep a copy of the above 
rules, and show it to persons who may decline taking their pa- 
pers out of their respective offices, without having paid up all 
arrearages for the same. 


CLERICAL PUNISHMENT IN THE Mrppir AGes.— A curi- 
ous discovery was made more than a century ago, during some 
excavations near the chapter-house, adjoining Trenton Ab- 
bey, Lincolnshire, England, It was first mentioned by Stuke- 
ly, who visited the ruins in 1772. He says that “upon taking 
dowit the old wall there, they found a man with a candlestick, 
table, and book, who was supposed to have been immured."’ 
Tradition has always asserted that it was an abbott who suf- 
fered this punishment. The skeleton of a man thus immured 
was found some years ago at Coddington Abbey. Another 
instance was recenily disc svered at Temple-Bruer, Lincoln 








‘God bless you,’ said the old man, joining their hands. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

At the period of our latest intelligence the Oregon question 
was making very little talk. It is now certain that the En- 
glish ministry will gladly settle the dispute on the following 
terms: — Latitude 49 as the basis, leaving to Great Britain the 
whole of Vancouver's Island, the navigation and harbor of 
the Straits of Fuca, the free use of the Columbia and the nor- 
thern branches, and an indemnity to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, for the posts they would be called upon to surrender. 

The Oregon correspondence has been communicated to 
Parliament including two letters from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. 
Packenham approving his course. Speaking of the proposal 
for arbitration, Aberdeen says: —**We have now nothing to 
do but to await Mr. Buchanan’s reply to your appeal to him, 
although I collect from your dispatch, that your proposal will 
certainly be refused. Should that reply, however, BE OF 
SUCH A NATURE AS TO GIVE ANY GROUND OF HOPE THAT 
THE MATTER IN DISPUTE MAY BE BROUGHT TO AN AMI- 
CABLE ISSUE BY MEANS OF DIRECT NEGOTIATION, I SHALL 
GLADLY AVAIL MYSELF OF SUCH AN OPENING. If not, it 
will then be for her Majesiy’s government to consider what 
measures it may be expedient to adopt in order TO MEET ANY 
EMERGENCY WHICH MAY ARISE.” 

In regard to this correspondence, the London Times re- 
marks: —“In the whole course of these negotiations, that 
which has changed most completely is the claim set ap by 
‘Americans. In 1818 and 1826, the territory in dispute was 
expressly asserted and clearly understood to be comprised be- 
tween the 42d and 49th degrees of latitude. As for the more 
northern tract between 49 deg. and 54 deg. 40 min., we are 
not aware that the paramount claims of Britain to that part 
of it were then called in question. Their proposals for par- 
tition ranged between the mouth of the Columbia and the 
4%h degree, but not beyond; and the American plenipoten- 
tiaries unsuccessfully claimed the whole of that region, but 
nomore. * * * They have now raised a claim to the 
whole of Oregon, not with any expectation of acquiring the 
entire Province, but in order to reconcile us to terms we have 
before declared to be inadmissible.” 

The peace societies throughout the country are doing their 
best to preserve friendly relations with the United States. 

IRELAND still occupies the attention of England. She is 
filled with distress, and famine is threatened in many parts. 
Meetings are being held in many places to devise means of re- 
lief. In Waterford, never was such destitution known as 
there is at present, Gaunt famine is stalking abroad in that 
wretched land. Ia the neighborhood of Mayo many fami- 
lies are in vain endeavoring to get provisions IN TIME THAT 
THEIR CHILDREN MAY NOT pix. Clonmel is declared to be 
in a state of siege in consequence of a mob in which an at- 
tack was made on the mills. A meeting was held and a sub- 
scription of over £500, obtained for the purpose of giving 
employment to the inhabitants of that place alone. 

The English Government has ordered a supply of Indian 
corn and American oat meal for Ireland. The Government 
seems to manifest an earnest sympathy for that unhappy sis- 
ter of the Empire. 


FRANCE. — Leconate, an old general guardian of the forest 
of Fontainbleau, attempted to kill the King while passing from 
the forest :in his carriage, Several shots were fired and the 
carriage wounded, but not the King, This republican has 
been arrested, 


Spain.— Narvarez, who quarrelled with the Queen, has 
fallen and fled the country. He was a tyrant in spirit, and un- 
willing to yield the people any rights. Since his exeape, the 


liberty of the press has been restored and other benefits con- 
ferred upen Spam, 





MEXICO. 
WAR AT LAST AMERICAN BLOOD HAS BEEN SPILLED. 

— From the Galyeston News, extra, of April 30, 1846; we 
learn that on the 23d,a Mexican came into Gen. Taylor's 
camp and reported 2,000 Mexicans crossing the river, tweuty 
miles above. Two companies of cavalry, 63 men in all, under 

- Captains Hardee and Thornton, were sent to reconnoitre. 
Onthe next morning they fell into an ambush of the enemy, 
and Lieut. Cain and thirteen men were killed; Capt. Thorn- 
ton missing, and Capt. Hardee and 46 men were taken pris- 
oners. After the fight the enemy on this side of the river 
were reinforced, and have surrounded Gen. Taylor's camp, 
cutting off all communication with Point Isabel, where are all 
the stores heionging te the Army —Gen. Taylor not having 


— 





provisions enough forten days. There are at Point Isabel 90 
artillery-men, 20 dragoons, about 250 teamsters and 150 citi- 
zens and laborers; and the entrenchments are not half fin- 
ished. “ 

The Governors of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, have been called upon for 10,400 troops. The war fe- 
ver is abroad through the South, and something will be done. 
The Louisianians gave a fine specimen of quick Legislation in 
the passage of an act to raise four volunteer regiments and 
appropriating $100,000 to furnish them. Spirited fellows in 
New Orleans, panting for the contest, have, in large numbers, 
volunteered their services. 


Spiciugs. 


CURIOSITY OF A FRENCHMAN., 


Nothing is more characteristic of your true Frenchman 











than his irrepressible curiosity, which he will often gratify at 
the expense of danger, and sometimes at the risk of his life. 
In matters of science, by the way, this peculiarity of the grand 
nation has been of great service to mankind. A friend re- 
lates a story pleasantly illustrative of this insatiable national 
impulse. A young Parisian lawyer, accustomed only to 
French breakfasts, arrived in the morning at Dover on his 
way to London, was surprised to find a robust John Bull seat- 
ed at a small side table, loaded with meats and their accompa- 
niments. He surveyed him attentively for a moment or two, 
and then began to soliloquize in an undress rehearsal of the 
sparse English at his command: ‘Mon Dieu!’ said he, ‘can it 
be posseeble zat zat gentillhomme is ete hees brekfaste? Nev- 
are minds; I shall, 1 sink I shall ask heem. 
stranger. 


Monsieur! I am 
Vill you ’av ze politessee to tell me wezzer zat is 
your brekfaste or your denay wat you eat!’ John rises with 
indignation, his cheeks distended with a large portion of his 
substantial meal, aud is about to resent what he deems an af- 
front: but discretion gets the better of valor, and he sits down 
again to resume his meal. The Frenchman paces the floor 
dubiously for some minutes, until his enhanced curiosity over- 
comes his temporary timidity, when he again accosts the 
sharp-set son of ‘perfidious Albion.’ ‘Sare, if you knew de 
reczon wherefor I rek-quire for know wezzer zat is your brek- 
faste or your denay wat you ete, you would ‘ay ze politesse to 
tell me immediate, and sans offence.’ John was silent, as be- 
fore, but his face actually glowed with excitement and sup- 
pressed passion. All these evidences of displeasure, howev- 
er, were lost upon the curious traveller, who once more ad- 
dressed his unwilling witness, and this time fairly brought him 
to the use of his speech; for he rose in great anger, accused 
the Frenchman of having insulted him; a blow followed, and 
a duel was the ‘net purport and upshot’ of the affair. Had 
the Frenchman’s curiosity been satisfied, he would doubtless 
have been.more steady-handed; but destiny had willed: it 
otherwise. Bull's bullet pierced him, and the wound was de- 
cided mortal. Englishmen are seldom ill-tempered upon a 
full stomach: our hero relented; he was filled with remorse at 
having shot the poor fellow on so slight a provocation, and 
was most anxious to make amends for his fault. ‘My friend,’ 
said he to the dying man, ‘it grieves me much that I should 
have been so rash as to lose my temper in so trifling a matter, 
and if there is any way in which I can oblige you, rest assured 
you have only to name it, and I will faithfully perform your 
last request.’ ‘Vill you, my fren’?—zen,’ said his victim, 
writhing in the agonies of death, ‘if yeu will be so kind as to 
tell me wezzer zat was your brekfaste or your denay wat you 
ete, I shall den die ver’ mosh content!’ 


Kissing must be rather a sweet recreation in Maine, as we 
see that the girls there, on going to parties, powder their faces 
with white sugar. 

A bashful wooer, not long since, wishing to pop the ques- 
tion, did it in the following singular manner — taking up the 
young lady’s cat, he said, “pussy, may I have your mistress?” 
It was answered by the lady, who said, “say yes, pussy.” 

“Mother, mayn’t I wear my new clothes to-day?” said an 
urchin who was just supplied with his winter suit. “Oh no, 
my dear, the weather is too warm entirely.” “No, but moth- 
er, I'll keep on the SHADY SIDE of the street.” 


A witness, on being questioned as ta his knowledge of the 
defendant in a certain case, sententiously replied, that he had 
“boarded with him, got drunk with him, and cowhided him.” 
He must have known him like a book. 

A drunken north countryman returning from a fair, fell 
asleep by the road side, where a pig found him, and began 
licking his mouth. .Cawney roared out, ‘Who's kissin me? 
Ye see what it is to be weel liket among the lasses,” 








There is a place in Duchess county, N. Y., where the chil- 
dren are so fat and greasy, that they have to be rolled in 
sand, to keep them from slipping out of bed. 








Weather. 


Range of the Barometer and Thermometer for April 
1846, near Lawrenceburgh. 
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1,29.30/38 55144 Cloudy and windy. 
2)29.20)}44] 48) 50 Rain. 
3|29.32/39/68|60 Clear. 
4/29.27|46|66)55 Cloudy. 
5|29,40'55|60/58 do. 
6/29.30 48/78)56 Clear. 
729.10, 48) 46/46 Rain. 
$129.50 30|52/42 Clear. Frost. 
9|29.20:30)62|59 do. do. 
1029.03 5462/67 Cloudy. 
11)28.90 55|58)47 do. and some rain. 
12'28.90 38/55/36 Rain a. m., clear p. m. 
13/29.12 34]53)}41 ‘lear. 
14/29.04'28/62|65| Clear a. m., cloudy p.m. Frost. 
1529.30 41|55}47 Clear. 
16 29.14.32]65)56 do. Frost. 
17/29.16/41/80|78 do. 
18/29.15 62) 86/8 Cloudy and windy. 
19) 29.32)50/79'62 Cl ar. 
20)29.37/40 8369 do. 
21/29.29 45/83/68 do. 
22) 28.99 52)87 68 do. 
23 /28.97 52 6968 Rain. 
24/28.91 66)77 72 Cloudy. 
25/28 82 62/68/52 Rain. 
26/28.81/62)26!70 Cloudy. 
27|28.84/56|79)56 do. 
aulze. 39162 6./56 Much rain. 
29) 28.54 57 | 18) 56 Cloudy and some rain. 
90/28.57156 7057 Rain. 








On the 4th there was a circle round the Sun, and two water 
or Sun dogs. ‘The peach trees began to bloom on the 10th; 
the plum and cherry on the 17th; apple on the 18th, and the 
quince on the 26th. There were three severe white frosts ia 
this month. The barometer was the lowest on the 28th, being 
one inch and eleven hundredths lower than on the 8th, when 
it was at the highest point for this month. 
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UCBs CASES, 
Turis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 


index accompanying each yolume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 


The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will cou- 
sist of 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone ; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 
mitted. , 


TERMS. 


1 year, single subscription, - - - - - - $2 00 
1 “ clubs of five,- - - - - - - - - 800 
1 “ “ “ ten, rh sa ie pt ee nae 15 0@ 


All subscriptions invariably in advance. 


The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whom 
all letters of business, all communications (post paid) and ail 
exchanges must be directed. 

J. H. GREEN, Publisher. 
26 Third street, west of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN C,. PEARSE 

Is our authorized traveling agent for the state of Indianna. 
All subscriptions paid to him will be promptly attended to. 

Subscriptions for the CASKET, by gthe week, month, 6 
months, or year— received at 

F. SCHWEGMAN’S 

Queen City Cheap Periodical Depot, No. 26, 3d St., West 
of Main, Cincinnati, O. 

DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 

Ts authorized to act as Traveling Agent for the CASKET, 
also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REVIEW. All subserip- 
tions paid to him will receive prompt attention. 

Cc. R. CAMPBELL, 


He is ready to receive subscriptions or to sell single Nos. ot 
the CASKET, at his Periodical Depot, Short street, 1 door 
south of the Bank. 


SOHN B. HALL, PRINTER. 








Is our authorized agent for Lawrenceburgh, and vicinity. 
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